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The Politics of Housing 


* 


Mr. Wirrtu: Next to international peace and the disastrous rise in 
‘ices, housing is our most important domestic problem. It is the great 
sue in this political campaign. In my opinion, the last days of Congress 
ere a spectacle to behold. It was a shameful spectacle in which the 
merican people were betrayed of the one hope which they had for a 
tter housing program in America. The Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill 
as dismally defeated. This defeat of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill 
stitutes a terrific setback, for, three years after the end of the war, we 
e no better off in housing than we were at the end of the war. 


Mr. Smitu: While the Eightieth Congress did not pass the Taft- 
lender-Wagner Bill, there were very many reasons for their not passing 
e bill; and private enterprise has been going ahead anyway without this 
zislation. More houses have been built than ever before in this country. 
‘ivate builders have completed some two million units in this country 
ice V-J Day and have a million homes under project for 1948. So far 
is year, they have built sixty-five thousand homes per month, and they 
pect to continue that production. So, while this is just about the same 
oduction as we had in 1926, it is more homes than we have ever pro- 
ced since in any one given year in the United States. We do not need a 
eat deal of legislation to build homes. We need manpower, and we need 
aterials. We do not have to have laws particularly. 


Mr. Wirtu: You know and I know that the housing problem is not 
ing to be solved by merely letting it alone. Private enterprise told us 
ring the war to take off the controls when the war was over and that it 
yuld go ahead and build houses. But it has built only a small proportion 
the houses which we need in this country, and there are many veterans 
10 have come back from the war who feel that they have been betrayed 
the American people because they have no shelter. 

There are many other people living in the most terrible slums through- 
t our country, too, who have had hopes blasted by this last Congress. 
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Congress is going to be called into session again on July 26 by Preside 
Truman, and if it does not enact a decent housing bill for this country 
then we are in a desperate condition. 


Mr. Smit: We are a little confused on what is a housing bill and wh 
is a public welfare bill. It would seem to me that if a housing bill we 
presented to Congress which was a pure housing bill and which was n 
mixed up with social legislation, we would have proper legislation f 
Congress; we would have those things that would assist in the creation 
of housing. But the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill was really three or fo 
bills all wrapped up into one. If it were segregated into three separat 
pieces of legislation, we would get some legislation which would supp} 
ment housing and which would help create housing. 


Mr. Wirth: It is not merely a question of segregating portions of th 
bill. We know that the real estate groups and the building groups are 
opposed to those parts of the bill which provide for public housing. We 
know also that private housing has never been able to build enougl 
houses to keep up with the increase in population and the increase in tha 
number of families in this country. 


Mk. Situ: But your approach on this matter goes back to the publiw 
welfare deal again. The Seventy-ninth Congress adjourned withou 
passing this controversial bill. But it was not a housing bill. It was a social 
izing bill for America; it was something to socialize a group of the peopla 
in America. And the Eightieth Congress did not pass the present Taft 
Ellender-Wagner Bill for the same reason. They did not refuse to pass 
the bill because it was housing; they refused to pass the bill because they: 
felt that it was political and that it had political and socialistic back: 
grounds. That is what they were rejecting. 


Mr. Wirtu: My opinion is that they refused to pass the bill because the 
lobby of the real estate group and the builders was so overwhelmingly 
strong that the interests of the common people were defeated. There is na 
question but that they were willing to pass more subsidies for private 
builders, but there is every reason to believe that, even if the bills had beem 
separated, those bills which dealt with slum clearance and with housing 
for the low-income groups would have been defeated. : 


Mr. Situ: Why, Senator Taft, one of the proponents of the bill, him. 
self admitted early in April of this year that public housing is really a 
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social welfare problem. It is not a housing problem at all. You cannot say 
that the lobby, or so-called “lobby,” of the real estate interests could have 
defeated this bill alone. The National Public Housing Conference lobby 
is so much bigger, so much richer, so much more influential than our 
little real estate lobby that you cannot talk about the two in the same 


breath. 


Mr. Wirt: Their influence is to be measured by their strength, and it 
happens that the real estate group and the building group were over- 
whelmingly stronger than were the people defending the public interest 
in this case. 

But let us consider the question of whether or not we have anything in 
the United States now to substitute, aside from what you have spoken of 
in the way of some private building of houses, which, I admit, is sub- 
stantial but is not enough to meet the demand. Do we have anything at all 
in the way of a national housing program? So far as I know, the present 
status of public housing is that there are no funds available in any form 
for low-rent public housing which can be used to build under present 
conditions. All we have left from the wartime controls is a little bit of 
rent control on old buildings and not on new buildings. Otherwise, 
private enterprise is free to go ahead. Why has it not gone ahead and built 
he million and a half homes which we need every year in order to make 
up for this deficiency? 


Mr. Smirtu: Private enterprise is building homes now just as fast as 
abor and materials are available in supply. Builders are creating as many 
10mes as they can get the manpower to build. As a matter of fact, while 
heir price brackets perhaps are a little high, they are building more 
1omes than can be absorbed in the market today. The builders now are 
¥éginning to have a selling problem in homes. The homes are not being 
ibsorbed. 

Mr. Wirtu: They are having a selling problem—a selling problem at 
he prices people have to pay—but that just points to the fact that the 
uilding is not for the people who can afford to pay for it. It is for people 
vho cannot pay for it. 

Mr. Smiru: The minute that you begin to build homes for people who 
annot afford to pay for them, then that becomes a social welfare problem 
gain, does it not? 
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Mr. Wirtu: Precisely, and housing is not just a problem of productio: 
it is not just a problem of financing; it is a social problem in man 
senses of the term. | 


Mr. Smiru: Not necessarily. If you want to define your housing 11 
terms of social problems or social welfare, then pass a bill which is a soci 
welfare bill, and another bill which is a housing bill, and another bili 
which is a banking bill. If you will do that, then you will solve yo 
three elements in the housing program. 


Mr. Wirtu: That is precisely what the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill triee 
to do; and, as I already pointed out, it was defeated. 


Mr. Situ: But that bill mixed them all up into one great bill where 
there was no responsibility, where there was a possibility of control, where 
there was a centralization in a central government. The whole thing i: 
cockeyed when you try to run it altogether in one great big propo 
under the direction of one man or one group of men in Washingto 


Mr. WirtH: There was no intention in the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bil! 
to concentrate everything in one man; no dictatorship was intended 09 
any sort. 


Mr. Situ: It could be. There it is. 


Mr. Wirtu: Anything can be; but if the people are watchful, it will 
not be. 

Let us consider what you think are the chances in the next year or sc 
that we will build any more houses than we have been building. Will we 
be able to build houses at prices that the people can afford? 


Mr. Situ: It is not very likely that the price of construction of homes 
will be any less any time later this year or next. The cost of building is 
what it costs to produce the property by labor and by materials. The cost 
of materials is going up. We noticed even yesterday that steel went up ten 
dollars a ton. Translated into forms of metal lath and the equipment 
which goes into a house, that means probably another increased cost of 
production of homes. It cannot help it. 


Mr. Wirru: But a house which cost five thousand dollars before the 
war now costs, according to the latest figures, ten thousand and thirty 
dollars. That means a 100 per cent increase. The income of the American 
people—that is, of the middle- and lower-income groups—has not gone 
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up that much. This means, of course, that the people cannot afford to buy 
houses of that kind. It means that what is needed more than anything else: 
is rental housing—that is, houses which people can rent and in which) 
other people can invest their money and get an income from. These: 
rental houses are not being built. Only about 15 per cent of all the houses j 
which have been built in the past year have been for rental alone. 


Mr. Smiru: But we must consider that it cost approximately three dol- ; 
lars and seventy-five cents per square foot to built a frame stucco house | 
in California in 1940. The current cost of production of a similar type of 
house today runs from eight to eight and a quarter dollars a square foot. 
That is the cost of producing that house. 


Mr. Wirtu: I am not blaming you for the cost. Obviously, you are not 
to blame for the cost, nor are the real estate men or the builders to blame 
for the cost. Everybody is to blame for the cost. Our economy is to blame 
for the cost. 1 am merely pointing out the consequence. What it means is 
that the people in the middle- and lower-income groups will not have 
decent shelter to live in. That seems to me an undoubted fact. 


Mr. Situ: Granted that perhaps you belong to this middle-income 
group. If I happen to belong to a little higher income group, do you expect 
me, because of your inability to purchase a house on the present market, 
as a taxpayer to assist you in the purchase of your home? 


Mr. WirtH: I would not put it that way, but I would say this: Housing 
is important enough as a fact in American life, as a basis of human 
existence, as a basis for citizenship, as a basis for health and for well-being 
of all our people, so that the government has a direct responsibility in the 
problem. Just as we subsidize education, just as we subsidize health, so 
we have to subsidize housing. It is of great social concern, and that means 
that we have to tax those who can afford to pay the taxes in order to help 
out those who are not able to provide for the necessities of life. 


Mk. Smiru: But, Wirth, there is no place to stop! Then are you going to 
say that, because you cannot pay one dollar per pound for ground round 
steak, then the government should subsidize you to purchase ground 
round steak? You have the same philosophy which goes through the 
whole strain of human economy. Where are you going to stop and start? 


Mr. Wirtu: I do not know how essential round steak is for everyone. 
Some of us are content with something less nowadays when round steak 
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is around ninety cents a pound. But the fact is that if people in a society 
like ours which has a national income of nearly two hundred and fifty 
billion dollars a year—when such a society cannot see to it that its people 
are sheltered decently and are protected against the elements and are 
protected in their health, then it seems to me that we have come to a sorry 
pass in America. 


Mr. SmirH: The very minute that you are going to subsidize food, 
going to subsidize shelter, by a central government, then that minute you 
are passing control of the lives of your people to that central government. 
Now that was true in Europe. It has been true everywhere that it has 
been tried. Now, then, do you say that we are going to have a centralized 
government which can control the shelter, the housing of our people? — 
If you allow a large part of our population to live in housing which is 
controlled by a central government in Washington, how is that popula- 
tion going to vote, how are they going to think? They are under the 
control and under the regimentation of the central government. 


Mr. Wirtu: It does not follow at all, Smith, that they are going to be 
under control of a central government in Washington. It was never pro- 
posed in the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill that the central government 
should control anything. It was the local housing authorities, and, hence, 
the local communities in turn, which were going to control the publicly 
owned and publicly built housing and not the central government in 
Washington. 

Mr. SmitH: You have had some experience with bureaus. You know 
very well that there is a teletype in the local office of practically every 
bureau in the United States which clears direct from Washington every 
time it makes a decision. You cannot get even the slightest thing done on 
the local level without its being cleared on the Washington level before 
you can go ahead. Theoretically, maybe local control was the intent, but, 
practically, control is going to come from an administrator, just like rent 
control comes from an expediter. 


Mr. Wirrn: Let us get into the question of what the facts are about 
housing in the United States today. We have built, you said awhile ago, 
somewhere around two million houses since the end of the war. Sub- 
stantial as that number is, that is less than half of what was needed to 
make up the deficiency. The price of this postwar housing to which we 
have already alluded has doubled. It has gone up about 20 per cent during 
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the past year alone. As compared with prewar housing, it is at least twice 
as much as during the period before the war. How many houses do we 
figure are needed in the United States at the present time? In the hear- 
ings that were conducted on the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill, it was indi- 
cated that one million, five hundred thousand houses would be needed 
every year at least until 1960 to make up for our shortage. Is that about 
what your opinion is too? 


Mr. SmitH: That would be an optimum. It is the way you define that 
word “need.” If we could build a million and a half houses a year and if 
we could build them in price brackets so that they could be absorbed by 
the people who require shelter, it would be an excellent thing. We would 
not at all contest the desirability of building that many units if it can be 
worked out with labor and material. 


Mr. Wirtu: But the urgency is so great now that, for instance, we have 
nearly three million young families living doubled up with their fathers- 
in-law and mothers-in-law and relatives under very unsatisfactory con- 
ditions. We simply must get these families out of these crowded condi- 
tions. 


Mk. SmitH: They should have shelter, and we should build shelter for 
them. That is right. 


Mk. Wirt: And we also are in a position now where we have to clear 
up some of the worst of our slums. If we are not going to do it now, 
when are we going to do it? 


Mr. SmirH: Now you are beginning to talk about another problem 
again. You are getting now into slum clearances. That is not a problem 
of housing. That is a problem of economics; that is the elimination of 
depleted districts within your community; that is not housing essentially. 
Let us stick to housing. Let us not get into the politics of slum clearance. 


Mr. Wirtu: You are not going to change the character of the problem, 
Smith, by calling it politics. All problems in our society which involve 
public policy are politics. Housing is a problem which apparently many 
individuals are not able to solve by themselves, and so the public has to 
do it. Thus, it becomes politics. I do not see anything wrong with that in 
a democracy. 


Mr. Smirx: Regimentation of housing in this country is being at- 
tempted under the appealing phrases of “adequate housing for our 
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eople,” “elimination of slums and rehabilitation of our cities,” and 
‘supplying homes for veterans.” Public housers can paint a beautiful pic- 
ure of this utopia, but they do not show you the handwriting back of 
hat picture. They talk in terms of housing; they think in terms of polit- 
cal socialism. It is true that there appears to be a scarcity of housing all 
ver America. On the other hand, we are still building more housing 
inits and producing them and occupying them than we have ever built 
n this country before. 

Mr. Wirtu: Yes, but you are not building enough of them to keep up 
vith the changing population and to keep up with two important facts. 
Ine is that people have been moving out of areas of impoverishment of 
farious parts of the country to areas of new opportunities. That means 
he great independent cities, including your cities on the Pacific Coast. 


Mr. Smit: Those people will settle down after awhile somewhere. 


Mr. Wirtu: They cannot settle down in the open air. They have to 
ettle down under some kind of a roof; and, unless there is a roof to 
ettle down under, they are going to be homeless, migrant population, 
ind that is the last thing in the world that we want. The other fact which 
_ would like to call to your attention is that, even if we built enough 
1ouses to keep up with the total number of people, we would still be 
yehind because the family size has been decreasing so rapidly in the 
Jnited States. Our average family now is about 3.6 members. That 
neans a little over three and a half people in each family. That means 
hat many old buildings are obsolete with their many rooms—ten or 
welve rooms. What we need is a much larger number of smaller units. 


Mk. Situ: That is right. 


Mr. Wirtu: The other fact is one on which I think you and I can 
ree. Housing is a peculiar kind of commodity. It is not like ham- 
yurger steak; it is ‘not like apricots; it is not like grapes; it is not like 
ron and steel. You cannot just go ahead and produce it and say, “Here 
t is.” It has to be where people live. You cannot tear up a house and 
ransfer it to some other area where it is needed most. In other words, 
here may be areas, such as in some parts of this city or in some parts of 
his region, where there are many more houses than in other areas, but 
ou just cannot tear them up and move them. In other words, housing is a 
sroblem for each locality in connection with a national program with 
vhich it must be properly integrated. 
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Mr. SmirH: The immigration of the people into the Pacific Coast, 
particularly into California, has unquestionably created a shortage here 
that does not occur in some other parts of the country. However, I still 
do not know of a part of the country which has excess housing. What 
happened to all the housing? What happened to the places where these 
people lived before? 


Mr. Wirtu: Some of these houses have burned up, some of them have 
collapsed, some of them are unfit to live in, and there may be a few 
ghost towns where people had houses once, and they moved out as no- 
body could live in them because they cannot make a living there. 


Mr. SmitH: We have more housing units in this country today per 
unit population than we have ever had in our history. The trouble is not _ 
that there is not enough; it is that it is not properly distributed. 


Mr. Wirt: That is exactly what I am saying. 


Mr. Situ: We have too few people living in many of the large hous- ‘ 
ing units, and that is a direct result of rent control. In other words, you 
have frozen the rent of these units so that the people with the high in- 
come in wages can easily pay them without the accommodation of the 
maximum number of people in each one of those units. 


Mr. WirtH: Quite the contrary. We have not been controlling the 
rentals on the new housing units that have been built during the past few 
years. They are free. Why are they not built where people need them at 
the price that people can afford? It is because the private enterprise sys- 
tem has broken down in the field of housing and cannot operate effec- 
tively without substantial government aid and supplementation. 


Mk. Situ: If you had the money to build a lot of houses, you would 
not build them to rent either under the present threat of continued rent 
control or the threat of the reimposition of rent control. At the last Con- 
gress there was discussion, when rent control was passed this last time, 
about reimposing rent control on new units. Anybody with capital today 
stands in fear that if he built a lot of new rental units, the imposition of 
rent control would be restored, and there he would be back where he 
started from. 


Mr. Wirtu: You are merely reinforcing what I say. It just means that 
private enterprise under present circumstances does not want to take the 
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risk and cannot afford to take the risk. The government has to under- 
write the risk, and that means that we have to have a comprehensive 
public housing program. 


Mr. Smiru: There is government insurance and the carrying of FHA 
insurance. The real estate people have no opposition to that. We are for 
it. In fact, we are bewailing the fact that the Congress did not pass Title 
VI’ in a housing bill or in the Walcott amendment or the Walcott Bill 
at this last Congress. We feel very keenly about that, because it may very 
easily mean that our people will be deprived of some thirty thousand 
houses a month which would otherwise have been built for them. 


Mr. Wirtu: I agree. The real estate groups wanted that part which 
would help them. 


Mr. Situ: It would help create new houses. 


Mr. WirtH: But they did not want government to assume any re- 
sponsibilities. 
Mk. SmitH: That is not so. 


Mr. Wirtu: They did not want any government action to meet the 
urgent need to provide for the redevelopment of our slums and for the 
reconstruction of the crowded areas of our cities and for the building of 
houses for the lower-income groups. And that is the heart of the problem. 


Mr. Smitu: We hold that position because we say that the building of 
the houses for the lowest-income group (I am not talking about the 
lower-income groups; I am talking about the lowest-income groups) on 
a subsidized basis is not a problem of housing; it is a problem of social 
welfare. If you will segregate from your housing legislation your social 
welfare problem and let each one of these stand on its own feet, we will 
not then oppose the passing of housing legislation. 


Mr. Wirt: You know what would happen as well as I do. You would 
pass that part of it which would have to do with the real estate group 
interest, and you would neglect and defeat that part of it which has to do 
with public interests. 


Mr. Smitu: Not necessarily. 


Mr. Wirt: Let us cite what happened in the last Congress. 


1 See Supplement I below for a summary of this title. 
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Mr. Siri: If the social welfare provisions had the proper control 
about them to eliminate a form of socialism and a new political philos 
ophy in this country, we would not be opposed to those. 


Mr. Wirtu: Do you mean to tell me that Senator Taft, Republican of! 
Ohio, is a Socialist; do you mean to tell me that Senator Tobey, of New’ 
Hampshire, is a Socialist; or that Senator Flanders, of Vermont, a re-- 
spectable businessman and eminent engineer and a good Republican, is: 
a Socialist? These men are not Socialists; they are men of vision. They 
are men who have already convinced themselves that this is a problem 
for all the people and that the government has to be for the people instead 
of against the people. 


Mr. Situ: I believe that Senator Taft was sold a bill of goods on the | 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill. I do not believe that Senator Taft really was 
the wholehearted advocate of the bill, or he would have never made 
certain statements about the bill if he had been 100 per cent for it. 


Mr. Wirtu: I have heard a lot of things said against Senator Taft, but 
I have never heard him charged with being a naive ignoramus. He knew 
what he was doing. 

Let us go on to the question of what kind of program would deal 
with the housing problem in the United States. I think that you will ad- 
mit that what we are really doing now is not enough, good as it may be. 
Would you not? 


Mr. Saari: Yes, I think that we could do more. 


Mr. WirtH: What kind of a housing program do we need in the 
United States really to meet the emergency so that the people gradually 
will share the benefits of an advancing civilization? 


Mr. Smitu: Now, are you talking about housing, are you talking about 
social welfare, or are you talking about slum clearance? If you are talking 
about housing, I will go along with a very definite program. If you are 
talking about slum clearance, then we will talk about social welfare or 
something else. And, if we are going to talk about public housing, then 
we are into another problem again. 


Mr. Wirtu: We are agreed, are we not, on this point—that housing for 
the lowest-income groups is a public responsibility ? 
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_ Mk. Smiru: It is a public responsibility, yes, as a social welfare problem. 


Mr. Wirtu: Whatever you may call it, housing for the low-income 
sroups is a public responsibility. 

I propose that we review briefly what general policies were incorpo- 
ated in the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill, which, no doubt, in some form 
will be reintroduced in this new special session of Congress. The first 
rovision of that bill and the one about which I am most concerned was 
he extension of the United States Housing Act with federal subsidy for 
ocally initiated low-rent public housing and with priority for veterans. 
What do you think about that? 


Mr. SmitH: We would disagree. There are many elements to be con- 
idered in public housing projects, especially from the point of view of 
he tenants themselves. They are regimented; they are subject to fixed 
‘ules—some of which the tenants themselves resent. They are restricted 
n ambition, because, if they receive an increase of wage, they may be 
orced to move as being no longer eligible for occupancy in a public 
1ousing unit. They have few responsibilities, if any, to the housing unit 
n which they live. They are subject to continual inspection and review 
yf their income status. In other words, the public housing authority acts 
ike any other bureau administering government acts in their authority 
with a firm hand. Public housing is a short cut to socialism, a short cut to 
mass action and to dependency on the government by the individual. It 
s on the march, and unless the thinking people, the responsible people, 
f this country call a halt to social housing, public housing will lead the 
vay to a socialistic concept of life in this country. 


Mr. Wirtu: I can only say that if the little public housing which we 
yave done in this country has infected us with the virus of socialism, 
vhat we need is a lot more of it than we now have. I can only add to 
vhat you have said that if this is socialism, then public education is 
ocialism, public health is socialism, the post office system is socialism, 
nd a lot of other things. We are not living in a primitive society; we are 
iving in a complicated order where no individual can take care of all his 
wn needs. Those needs are of public concern and must, in some way or 
ther, be dealt with under public responsibility. The question of keeping 
ur public servants responsible to us—that is another problem. I am all 
or that. For that purpose we need to bring the control down to the local 
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level, and that is precisely what the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill in this 
respect has done. 


Mr. Smitu: That would be fine if you could do it, but you cannot do it: 


Mr. Wirtu: The Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill also tried to give som 
aid and stimulus to private housing, and on that score, too, it seems to m 
that we have made enormous progress in the past and have experienc 
a great setback in the last Congress. 

Besides public aid in slum clearance and publicly subsidized housin 
for the low-income groups, we need to facilitate private housing throug 
public loans and insurance. Housing is not primarily a production prob- 
lem, or a financial problem, but a political problem. We have failed to 
solve it because we have failed to reconcile our conflicting ideas about th 
responsibility of all of us—through democratic government—for th 
welfare of all our people. 


ku 


A Supplement on 


POSTWAR HOUSING 


* 


Il. SUMMARY OF THE TAFT-ELLENDER-WAGNER 
HOUSING BILL 


Title I—Declaration of national-housing policy: 

The Congress hereby declares that the general welfare and security of the Na- 
ion * * * require a production of residential construction and related com- 
nunity development sufficient to remedy the serious cumulative housing shortage, 
9 eliminate slums and blighted areas, to realize as soon as feasible the goal of a 
lecent home and a suitable living environment for every American family, and 
9 * * * enable the housing industry to make its full contribution toward an 
conomy of maximum employment, production, and purchasing power. 


Title II—National Housing Commission: This title provides for a perma- 
ent National Housing Commission composed of an Administrator (with his 
dministrative staff) and a Coordinating Council composed of the Adminis- 
rator, the heads of Federal Home Loan Bank Administration, Federal Hous- 
1g Administration, Federal Public Housing Authority, and representatives 
f the Department of the Treasury, the Department of Agriculture, the 
‘eterans’ Administration, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and any 
ther Federal agencies that the President might designate. All of the powers 
f the Commission are vested in the Administrator. The Coordinating Coun- 
, which is an advisory body, provides the means for working out har- 
1onious relationships with respect to the housing functions of the participat- 
1g agencies. 

The Administrator, with the active advice and assistance of the Coordinat- 
1g Council, is to develop coordinated housing policies and programs for the 
ederal Government, to interpret general policies and seek to resolve differ- 
aces or disagreements that may arise with respect to the housing functions 
id activities administered in the agencies represented on the Coordinating 
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Council, and to report to the President and to the Congress on the progress 0 
the program and recommend executive action or legislation necessary or: 
desirable in the furtherance of the national housing objective and policy’ 
established by title I. 
Each agency represented on the Coordinating Council is specifically charged | 
with the duty to cooperate actively in the work of the National Housing ; 
Commission, and to coordinate and administer its housing programs con-- 
sistently with the general housing policies and programs developed by the: 
Administrator under the bill and with their other responsibilities and policies ; 
established by law. The bill recognizes that there are to be no directive con-: 
trols or detailed administrative supervision by the Administrator over the 
agencies represented on the Coordinating Council (or other Federal agen- 
cies), who are to have full operating responsibility for the functions and 
activities relating to housing vested in them by the Congress. 


Title II1I—Federal Home Loan Bank Administration, Federal Housing 
Administration, and Federal Public Housing Authority: The effect of this 
title is to provide that with the termination of Executive Order 9070 and the 
present National Housing Agency established thereby, the FHLBA, FHA, 
and FPHA are not to revert to the Federal Loan and Federal Works Agencies. 
The FHLBA, the FHA, and the FPHA, therefore, would become inde- 
pendent agencies (subject to the coordinating and policy functions of the 
National Housing Administrator, as provided in title II). Also, all of the 
direct housing functions of the Government (such as Lanham Act and other 
war and emergency housing) previously scattered among numerous agencies 
and which were consolidated into FPHA by Executive Order 9070 would, 
under the bill, remain so consolidated in FPHA. Likewise, the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation, the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, the 
chartering and supervision of Federal Savings and Loan Associations, and 
the Home Loan Bank System would continue to be administered in the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Administration under a single Administrator 
(rather than by a board, as was the case prior to Executive Order 9070). 


Title [V—Housing research: “To assist in increasing the production of 
better housing and progressively reducing housing costs, and in making 
available data on national housing needs, demand, and supply,” the National 
Housing Administrator shall engage in technical research and provide tech- 


nical advice and guidance to communities for local housing studies, surveys, 
and planning. 


Title V—Existing home ownership and rental housing aids: This title 
strengthens the existing tools of the Home Loan Bank and Federal Housing 
Administrations to enable them to service moderate-income families and 
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terans more effectively. For the Bank Administration, it (1) expands the 
ding powers of the home-loan banks and of federally chartered savings and 
in associations to permit their full participation in the FHA insurance and 
bill of rights home-loan programs, and (2) improves the insurance pro- 
tion provided by the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 
x FHA, certain perfecting amendments are provided which relate to all 
tee of its basic existing programs (home modernization and repair, home 
mership, and rental housing), including, for example (1) a provision with 
pect to the deferral of debt service payments when necessary as a result of 
employment or other misfortune beyond the control of the home owner, 
d (2) provisions to help FHA to cope with the problems created by higher 


nstruction costs. 


Title VI—Home Ownership and Rental Housing for Families of Lower 
come: Title VI contains a basic plan for enabling private enterprise to 
ve middle-income families who have been largely in a “no man’s land” 
tween private and public housing activity. In connection with new homes 
1ere the mortgage principal is not more than $5,000 (or $6,000, if required 
cause of higher costs—the homes themselves would cost about $5,300 to 
300 or less), the title adds three innovations to the FHA system: (1) to 
ike initial purchase easier, the insured loan would cover 95 per cent of the 
st of the house (as compared with a present 90 per cent maximum); (2) to 
sen the monthly financing charges, the maximum period of repayment 
yuld be extended to 30 years instead of the present 25, and the maximum 
tutory interest rate would be reduced from 5 to 4 per cent; and (3) to 
courage participation by builders in this low-priced house program, the 
1A would be permitted to issue firm mortgage-insurance commitments to 
ilders up to 85 per cent of the value of the house. The title VI plan would 
ewise assist private enterprise to serve middle-income families with rental 
mutual ownership housing projects. It provides for 90 per cent FHA- 
ured loans, 40-year maturities, and a maximum interest rate of 4 per cent. 
é title contemplates that FHA will collect premiums to cover both esti- 
ted losses and administrative expenses on these new insurance plans. 


Title VII—Yield Insurance for Rental Housing: This title provides for 
pecial program of yield insurance, to be administered by FHA, designed to 
courage direct investment by institutional and other large-scale investors 
rental housing for families of moderate income. It guarantees, in return for 
. making of such an investment at an annual return upon outstanding 
estment ranging from 3} to 4 per cent, a minimum return of 2% per cent 
-annum on outstanding investment (plus 2 per cent amortization of the 
| capital investment) until such time as only 15 per cent of the original 
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investment remains unamortized. As in the case of FHA’s other program 
a self-sustaining program made possible by appropriate premium charges : 
contemplated. Altogether, a billion-dollar insurance program is authorizec 


Title VIlI—Land assembly and preparation for redevelopment: This ti 
sets forth a program for Federal aid to localities for the clearance of slums an! 
blighted areas so as to make such areas available for redevelopment with th: 
active participation of private enterprise. The essence of this plan is 
Federal and local aid will be combined to bring the cost of land acquisition: 
and preparation for redevelopment down to the point where its reuse in a 
cord with sound planning principles will be feasible. This write-down is t 
be accomplished by Federal and local contributions with the requiremen 
that the local contributions must equal at least one-third of the net projec 
cost (i.e., the difference between the gross project cost and the new capital op 
reuse value of the land comprising the project area). They must also equal a1 
least one-half the Federal subsidy basé. Federal aid under this plan exten 
only to the acquisition and preparation of the land and the write-down of its 
cost to its reuse value and not to the various building undertakings that will 
be put on the land as it is redeveloped. The title requires feasible methods fon 
both the temporary and permanent relocation of the families who are dis+ 
placed as a result of the clearance of the redevelopment area. 

For this plan, the title provides $500,000,000 in temporary Federal loans 
which must be repaid in full with interest within 5 years, and for a 5-year 
program in permanent loans at the rate of $50,000,000 a year, repayable in 
full with interest in not more than 45 years. These Federal loans would cover 
only part of the project costs; most of the borrowing would be local. For the 
Federal contributions to help cover the write-down, the bill authorizes annual 
contributions, to be contracted for at the rate of $4,000,000 a year for each of 
5 years next following the enactment of the bill, involving a maximum com- 
mitment by the Federal Government of $20,000,000 a year in annual con- 
tributions at the end of the 5-year period. Such contributions would run for 
not more than 45 years. These aids would be enough to cover about 14 billion 
dollars of land acquisition and preparation for development. 


Title IX—Urban-low-rent housing: This title provides for the extension of 
the public low-rent housing program needed to serve those families whose 
incomes are so low that private enterprise, even with the improved aids pro- 
vided in this bill, cannot hope to service them. In order that the current higher 
costs of construction may not prevent the provision of housing needed for 
veterans and others of low income, the section (following the pattern estab- 
lished in title V with respect to FHA’s programs) authorizes certain increases 
in cost limitations. For the Federal contributions to help reduce rentals so 
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hat they will be within the means of low-income families, the title authorizes 
nual contributions to be contracted for at the rate of $26,400,000 a year for 
ach of the 4 years next following the enactment of the bill, involving an 
dditional maximum commitment by the Federal Government of $105,600,- 
)00 a year at the end of the 4-year period. Such contributions would run for 
lot more than 45 years, as compared with a present statutory maximum of 
0 years. This title would cover not more than 500,000 units of public low- 
ent housing built over a 4-year period. 


Title X—Farm housing: The title provides for assistance by the Depart- 
nent of Agriculture to provide for farm families who cannot otherwise 
btain adequate housing. For families on farms potentially capable of pro- 
iding an adequate income, the title authorizes 33-year loans by the Secre- 
ary at interest not exceeding 4 per cent, with limited subsidy assistance, 
vhere needed, for a period not exceeding 10 years, in the form of a partial 
redit against loan interest and principal. For families on farms not poten- 
lally capable of providing an adequate income, the title authorizes special 
oans or grants by the Secretary for minor improvements to meet minimum 
ealth standards. For the purposes of this title the Secretary of Agriculture 
s authorized to undertake loans totaling $250,000,000 for a 4-year period, and 
ontributions or grants reaching a maximum rate at the end of 4 years of 


10,000,000 a year. 


Title XI—Rural nonfarm housing: This title provides for rural nonfarm 
amilies who cannot otherwise obtain adequate housing. For such families, 
he title authorizes assistance by FPHA under a variant of the established 
ublic housing program through which it is adapted to the special needs in 
ural areas. For the purposes of this title, FPHA is authorized to contract for 
nnual contributions at the rate of $5,000,000 a year for each of the 5 years 
ext following enactment of the bill, involving a maximum commitment of 


25,000,000 a year at the end of the 5-year period. 


Title XII—Disposition of permanent federally owned housing: War hous- 
1g may be sold by FPHA to local public agencies (who would be required, 
1 selecting tenants, to give preference to families of servicemen and veterans) 
fter the President finds that it is no longer needed for purposes of war and 
when the governing body of the locality involved finds that it would be in 
1e best interests of the community or of the families of servicemen and 
eterans therein to make such housing available as low-rent housing for 
imilies of low income.” 


Title X11I—Miscellaneous provisions: This title contains various technical 
Iministrative provisions and standard miscellaneous provisions. 
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Il. THE PRESENT HOUSING SITUATION* 


A. Present and Prospective Housing Needs 


OUR present housing problem is of long standing. While development 
attributable to World War II have contributed to the intensity of our prese 

problem, the current shortage actually has been accumulating over a long 
period of years when the volume of new housing construction was less than 
the net increase in new families. In the spring of 1947 there were 2,800,00 
families living doubled up with other families. The vast majority of these 
families have been forced to accept these unsatisfactory living arrangement: 
because of the acute housing shortage. An additional 500,000 families are 
living in temporary housing, trailers, rooming houses, and other makeshift 
accommodations. Moreover, during the last year, even with the sharp expani 
sion of home building, the net number of new families formed greatly ex 
ceeded the number of new homes provided. Finally, a very substantial propor~ 
tion of our existing supply of housing falls far below minimum standards: 
of decency. 


So great has been the interest in the extent of our housing problem that a: 
dozen or more groups largely outside the Federal Government have prepared: 
estimates of the volume of housing construction needed during the first decade: 
or so after World War II. One thing is common to almost all of these studies; 
they conclude that there is a need for new-house construction at an annual 
rate exceeding the best prewar year for at least a decade if substantial progress 
is to be made in bettering the housing conditions of the Nation. While the 
individual estimates vary as to the exact magnitude of the annual require- 
ments, most of them call for nonfarm construction ranging between 1,000,000 
and 1,500,000 units a year. The most recent information which has been 
released by the Bureau of the Census as to the status of the housing inventory 
leads this committee to conclude that we should have a construction program 
that will produce at least 15,500,000 nonfarm units between now and the end 
of 1960. This would call for the average annual construction of not less than 
1,285,000 nonfarm units. In addition, there is a large need for better housing 
in farm areas. This makes it clear that for many years at least 1,500,000 houses 
should be built annually in the United States. 


The two tables which follow were used in arriving at the nonfarm estimate. 
Table I analyzes our present inventory of dwelling units and shows the 
number which are actually available for practical use by deducting those 


* Selections from Final Majority Report of the Joint Committee on Housing, Housing 
Study and Investigations (Washington: Government Printing Office, March, 1948). This 
report was submitted by Representative Ralph A. Gamble of New York, chairman of the 
Joint Committee. i: 
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hich are uninhabitable or for other reasons cannot be considered a part of the 
fective housing supply. 


TABLE I 
EFFECTIVE NoNFARM Hovusinc INVENTORY 
Dwelling Units 


MESS AUTOR ra sce ks ts ewes tee ck 34,248,000 
educt: 
astra neta! Cal) om eRe el ee oe 2 dyna cele bBihe cut 137,000 
Summer cottages, hunting lodges, etc., now vacant ............... 839,000 
pdecupied winter-resort cottages, étc. .... 2... eis b esa peeve cas 152,000 
1,128,000 
et ee OR San 8 SiS So Ca Paytoe eh cok tate wNM 33,120,000 
educt: Vacant units not on market (boarded-up mansions, units sold 
Murentcd and awaiting occupants) _ 2.0.6... eee eee ee eee 391,000 
Porecuve myventory as.or April 1947 en Fl. caedesv ens. ness 32,729,000 


Table II shows the number of nonfarm units that will be needed in 1960 if 
€ are to meet the requirements arising out of our constantly increasing 
umber of families and to provide a margin of 4 percent in vacancies, a rate 
cessary to permit mobility of population and reasonable freedom of choice in 
e selection of a place to live. If account is taken of the fact that during 1947 
e added approximately 1,000,000 units to the supply, the first part of the table 
ows that between the beginning of 1948 and the end of 1960 we will need to 
ld more than 7,300,000 nonfarm units just to take care of the increase in 
umber of families and a reasonable margin for vacancies... . 

Taking into account both the farm and nonfarm segments, therefore, hous- 
g production over the next 12 years should average at least 1,500,000 units a 
ar and should well exceed that figure in many years. 


TABLE II 
ADDITIONAL NonFARM Housinc NEEDED By 1960 
Been SOU LAMM LLICS tape ete AS rete Reine ese ieee tee ceniets seine oid 39,500,000 
lowance for 4 percent effective vacancies (i.e., units actually for rent 
pesale and habitable year round) . 4.1.2.0. 20.0.2 ee eee hee eee 1,600,000 
Total dwellings needed in 1960 .....--... 1. . eee eee ee es 41,100,000 
btract: Effective Inventory shown in table] ..............++...-.5 32,729,000 
Number of additional units needed from beginning of 1947 .... 8,371,000 
btract: 1,000,000 units added in 1947 .............. 6.0 cece eens 1,000,000 


Net additional number needed between 1948 and 1960 to bring 
requirements and supply into balance ..........-.....+-555 7,371,000 
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Add: 
For replacement of estimated losses from 1947 to 1960 (fire, demo- 


lition, Boods,-etes} 2.4 a8 si stvebe Meng Pad Oks ee eee 
For replacement of nonfarm units in need of major repairs and of 
urban units lacking private bath and toilet ..................- 


For replacement of substandard units in surrounding suburban 
areas and for replacement of standard units deteriorating 
by 1960 4: 3 Ten cam malts eee ene ae rea eo 


For replacement of temporary structures ...............-..0-55- 
Total replacement; 1948-00 272.2. oie a Sa 
Minimum) construction needed =... 2.5.0 tan en 

Add: Tobring replacement rate to 1 percent ................5+...-. 


Opumum constraction métded. 74-2. naa. 50s anda cs eee 


B. Present Housing Costs and Prices 


At the end of 1947, when the committee was conducting its inquiries in| 
Washington and in the field, residential building costs had risen to a level | 
almost double that of 1939. Building-material prices were more than twice as_ 
much, while the average hourly earnings of all building-trades workers were 
up by 80 percent. Senator Flanders’ report states that selling prices of existing 
houses had risen even more, to 130 percent above 1939 by September of 1947, 
This meant that a house which sold for $6,500 before the war was selling 
for $15,000. 

This rise after World War II is similar to the behavior of costs and prices 
after World War I. Residential construction cost increases exceeded cost of 
living increases in both postwar periods. The rise has already continued for a 
longer time after World War II than after the last war. 

But it would be a mistake to regard the present rise in building costs as 
merely a postwar phenomenon. Senator Flanders’ report draws attention to 
the fact that there has been a persistent long-run increase in building costs, 
despite cyclical fluctuations, and that the decline in each successive depression 
has not reached the low point of the previous one. 


This long-continued rise in costs reflects a lag in the productivity of our 
housing industry which makes it compare unfavorably with most other 
industries. It would not be true to say that no improvements have been made 
in building methods, But it is true that the rate of improvement has been far 
below that of many other industries, so that in a relative sense our residential 
building technology has fallen behind. A vicious circle is created by this lag, 
in which the high costs resulting from an obsolescent technology make it 
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arder and harder to give the public as much for its money in housing as in 
ther commodities. 

‘Prices have responded to the postwar inflationary situation even more than 
sts. The sharp war and postwar increase in marriages and births, the war- 
me restrictions on construction and the unsatisfactory state of our housing 
or some time past, and greatly increased income levels and savings have 
smbined to increase the demand for housing and to push up prices and to 


eep them there. ... 
C. Building Materials 


From the extremely low rates of output that prevailed under wartime 
strictions, the general level of building-materials production has been 
reatly expanded in the 23 years since VJ-day. In 1946, production as measured 
y the Commerce Department’s composite index, was increased nearly 40 per- 
ent over 1945, and in 1947 the index was an additional 12 percent higher than 
1 1946, with many key materials being produced at or near all-time peak 
vels, and with the composite index at the highest point on record. 

Despite this fact, production of many materials is still short of current and 
rospective demand. Most of the shortages that still persist have been caused 
rimarily by the high level of demand from other parts of the economy for 
umber, iron, and steel—the basic raw materials which, in terms of dollar 
alue, represent about two-thirds of all the materials that go into housing 
onstruction. 

Senator McCarthy’s report to the committee points out that while the flow 
f materials will be increased in 1948, several key materials, including nails, 
st-iron soil pipe, lumber, millwork, and steel, will continue in short supply 
r some time. Representative Boggs’ report also emphasizes the point that 
1¢ basic material shortages cannot be considered as temporary or short-range 
roblems. Present levels of economic activity and effective demand will con- 
nue to exert abnormally strong pressures on the available supply and on 
rices for some time to come.... 

As to lumber, the level of prices apparently has been sufficiently high to 
ring out enough marginal production to maintain total output fairly close to 
irrent demand. But, again, current output is not sufficient under present 
istribution practice to permit the realization of the housing objective. 

The Department of Commerce should undertake a vigorous program to 
1courage expanded production of building materials which now continue in 
lort supply, and to assure the production materials to support the home 
uilding activity required to meet the needs as indicated in this report. 

Senator McCarthy’s report to the committee states that “the inflated prices 
1d acute shortages of key building materials have contributed as much, if 
st more, to the lack of new housing construction than any other single factor. 
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The cost of building materials already averages twice as much as the 192 
level. Lumber is costing the home builder more than three times as much as 
did prewar builders. Paint materials cost over twice as much as in 1938 
plumbing and heating materials are up by three-fourths, bricks by two-thir 
and cement by one-third. .. .” 


D. Present Construction-Labor Situation 


In its examination of the construction-labor situation, the committee hi 
found no evidence to indicate that a sufficient supply of labor cannot be mad 
available to carry out a housing program of the magnitude required. 

Senator Flanders’ report points out that to obtain the necessary expansiow 
in the number of construction craftsmen will require the full cooperation o 
both management and labor. Steps need to be taken to create a work situatior 
in the construction trades more inviting and more stable than that which haa 
prevailed. Assurance of steady employment and advancement would de 
much to attract the quantity and quality of men which are needed by the 
industry.... 

Hand in hand with the effort to recruit additional manpower must come am 
expanded and accelerated apprentice-training program. As of January | of 
this year the number of apprentices in the building trades was 109,000. 
Senator McCarthy points out in his report, however, that the number of 
apprentices should be substantially increased to provide the number of skilled 
construction workers needed. 

In the main, the committee found unions cooperating very well with the 
apprentice-training program. A great number of far-sighted contractors are 
doing likewise. Nevertheless, the program is not moving ahead as rapidly as 
it could. At the present time less than 50 percent of the country’s contractors 
are employing apprentices. This percentage must be very substantially in- 
creased if the needed number of skilled workers is to be supplied. At the same 
time the labor unions must take steps to make it possible for more men to gain 
admission to their ranks. In those cases where they exist, excessive union 
initiation fees should be cut and limitations on the number of apprentices 
removed.... 

In addition to cooperating in efforts to expand the supply of skilled artisans, 
the unions should undertake to eliminate any restrictive practices which tend 
to cut down the output of labor and add to the costs of construction. While it 
seems clear that labor has been unjustly blamed for many of the housing indus- 
try’s present problems, it cannot be denied that the unions have been guilty of 
some abuses. In the main, these abuses have taken the form of restrictive prac- 
tices. These are principally of three types: (1) make-work; (2) restrictions on 
training; and (3) jurisdictional strikes. .. . 
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The incentive for the development of restrictive practices can be diminished 
by stabilizing employment in the building trades at relatively high levels. 
Surely the housing need is great enough for a high level of employment to be 
sustained for many years. Employing groups should stand ready to work out 
with labor unions arrangements to. promote the regularity of employ- 
ment.... 


E. Low-Rent Public Housing 


It is a matter of common knowledge that millions of American families are 
forced to live in slum dwellings which constitute a menace to health, safety, 
and decency, and which are particularly injurious to children brought up 
under such adverse conditions. The committee has heard an abundance of 
festimony in cities all over the Nation that the removal of families from the 
slums and their rehousing in decent dwellings at rents they can afford is one of 
the most pressing problems confronting the Nation. 

The wide disparity between the rents which low-income families can pay 
und the prices at which private enterprise can supply decent housing, either 
new or second hand, is so great that public aid must be made available if these 
families are to be decently housed. The committee has been impressed by the 
eport of Senator Tobey, Effects of Taxation Upon Housing, in which he dis- 
cussed proposals to reduce the monthly cost of housing. Thirteen different 
sroposals currently advocated were carefully studied as to the rents which 
sould be achieved under them. Almost all of these involved subsidy, many of 
hem through tax exemption or tax abatement. The effect of each of these pro- 
dosals in reducing rents was carefuly studied on the basis of a typical project 
with identical capital cost and identical operating expense, and the report 
oncludes: “Only the low-rent public-housing formula, involving annual 
federal subsidies and local tax exemption, would reduce rents sufficiently to 
neet the requirements of the average family in the lowest income third.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in only a handful of States and cities, 
ave our local governments been able to undertake anything approaching 
ffective aids for families living in slum or substandard housing, and even 
hese few States and communities have been able to do so only on a very 
imited basis. At best then, the absence of any substantial Federal financial 
upport to our communities in meeting their problems of housing for low- 
ncome families and slum clearance, means that any progress in this area 
vould be limited to our richest States and communities and that even in 
uch States and communities, the programs possible would be far from ade- 
uate, particularly with respect to our lowest-income groups and our worst 


lum areas. 
As a result of its investigation, the committee believes that the present low- 
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rent housing program under the United States Housing Act of 1937 provid 
a sound and workable method for the administration of the subsidies necessa 
for the provision of housing for families of low income. This is substantiate 
by evidence contained in Senator Wagner’s report which shows that all of th 
mayors with low-rent public housing in their cities who replied indicated tha 
it had been built and operated efficiently, and 51 out of 55 indicated that it has 
served low-income families. 

Despite this evidence, the committee has heard criticism of the low-rent 
program on the ground that a substantial number of high- or middle-income ! 
families are living in low-rent projects. This should be recognized as a conse-- 
quence of the war, since in the furtherance of the war effort it was necessary to 
admit war workers, regardless of income, to low-rent projects. Moreover, a. 
substantial number of families admitted originally because of their low-income : 
status have experienced income increases during the war and postwar years 
which have made them ineligible for further occupancy, and because of the 
acute housing shortage it has been impossible to remove all of these families. 
Progress in removing these overincome families has been made difficult by 
reason of the action of the Congress which has expressly prohibited the use of 
legal action to secure the eviction of overincome tenants prior to April 1, 1948, 
if such eviction would result in undue hardship. 

Evidence submitted to the committee shows that, even under these circum- 
stances, (1) the incomes of families in the original low-rent projects in 1946 
averaged only $1,691 per year; (2) in the war-housing projects built with 
USHA funds, which are in process of conversion to low-rent status, the 
average income was around $2,000 per year; and (3) average income of 
families admitted to the original low-rent housing projects in 1946 averaged 
only $1,317 per year. This compares with Bureau of the Census figures for 
1946 which show that the median income of urban families in the lowest 
income third was $1,680 per year. 

The committee has thoroughly investigated the PHA bookkeeping defi- 
ciencies which occurred during the war years in connection with war housing 
programs. In February 1942 these programs were transferred from several 
other agencies to the PHA. Proper steps have been taken to remedy these 
defects, and a recent report of the General Accounting Office shows that sub- 
stantially all of them have new been corrected. 

The committee has heard many statements that the costs of constructing the 
low-rent housing projects have greatly exceeded the costs of private construc- 
tion. Senator Flanders’ report indicates that, while such complaints are not 
infrequent, there are no factual data to back them up. On the contrary, 
Senator Flanders’ report shows that the record of actual construction costs of 
urban low-rent public housing put under construction in 1938-42 averaged 
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2,881 net construction cost per dwelling and $4,649 total development cost 
er dwelling. These costs have varied with the size of the community with net 
onstruction cost ranging from $2,474 in smaller localities to $3,128 in the 
irger metropolitan districts. Total development costs ranged from $3,384 
> $5,104. 

The committee feels that provision should be made for assistance to local 
ommunities under the United States Housing Act for the provision of a 
aaximum of 500,000 units of low-rent public housing for families of low 
acome, with additional standards written into the act to increase local govern- 
aental responsibility to assure that occupancy will be limited to low income 
amilies and to further assure that such housing will not in any way be in com- 
etition with private housing. 
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